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that translation is reprinted in the present volume. But the Monologium 
and Proslogium apparently receive their first presentation in English in 
Mr. Deane's rendering. The translation, to judge from a number of se- 
lected passages, is painstaking and for the most part fairly trustworthy. 
Curiously, the translator has been least happy in his handling of the open- 
ing chapter of the Monologium (pp. 35-37). In the very first sentence 
essentia divinitatis is inexcusably rendered "the being of God," — with 
the effect of obscuring the contrast between the theme of the Proslogium 
(which treats de Dei existentid) and that of the Monologium, which is pri- 
marily a meditation on the divine nature and attributes. In the next sen- 
tence, the translator mistakes the antecedent of a pronoun ; instead of 
•' nothing in Scripture should be urged on the authority of Scripture itself," 
read " nothing in this meditation should be urged on the authority of Scrip- 
ture. " Later in the same chapter, Mr. Deane omits to translate the words ict 
quidquid facerem illis soils a quibus exigebatur esset notum et, and thereby 
makes Anselm say rather absurdly : "I was led to this undertaking in the 
hope that whatever I might accomplish would soon be overwhelmed with 
contempt." Similar errors occur occasionally, but less frequently, in other 
passages. In Monol. XV, Anselm's peculiar antithesis of ipsum and non 
ipsum {melius ipsum esse ac non ipsum) is rather misleadingly rendered 
" to be it is better than not to be it"; the sense is simply "it is better 
than anything not-itself. ' ' The translator has a singular fashion of ren- 
dering omnino (which assumes almost a technical sense in the schoolmen) 
by "in general," (e.g., "what is, in general, better"); it means, of 
course, just the opposite, i. e., "absolutely." In Gaunilon's Liber pro in- 
sipiente, the sense of \ 2 pretty completely disappears in the translation. 
These occasional failures limit, but do not destroy, the general serviceable- 
ness of the volume for the English reader. 

Dr. Carus has prefixed to the translation Weber's summary of Anselm's 
system (a poor summary so far as the ontological argument is concerned), 
and comments or criticisms on the ontological argument from Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Dorner, Lotze, and Pro- 
fessor Flint. It would have been well to include with these one or two 
passages, — e. g., Aquinas, Summa I, q. 2, a. i, 2, and a chapter from 
Father Boedder's Natural Theology, — expressing the negative attitude of 
later and present-day scholasticism towards Anselm's argument. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Philosophy of Hobbes, in Extracts and Notes collected from his Writ- 
ings. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. Minneapolis, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1903. — pp. xxxiv, 391. 

Professor Woodbridge has rightly felt that a compact and inexpensive 
volume of selections from the English writings of Hobbes, in which the 
whole system of the philosopher of Malmesbury should be set forth briefly 
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in his own words, would meet a genuine need. The non-political parts of 
Hobbes's system have not hitherto been very easily accessible to college 
students or to the general reader ; yet no philosopher is better qualified to 
speak for himself, instead of reaching his readers through the medium of 
second-hand expositions. The present volume brings together, from the 
Molesworth edition, the first six chapters of the English version of the De 
corpore ; the important second chapter of the Human Nature ; Chapters I- 
III of the De cive {Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government} ; a 
fragment of the little treatise on Liberty and Necessity ; and the greater part 
of Chapters I-XVIII, XXXI, and XLIII from the Leviathan. In foot- 
notes, brief citations of parallel passages from other writings are given. 
The volume contains a portrait of Hobbes and a (rather bad) reproduction 
of the frontispiece to the first edition of the Leviathan. Aubrey's delightful 
little life of Hobbes is prefixed to the selections. There are no notes and 
no introduction, the editor desiring to leave the reader "an immediate and 
uncolored impression of the author." Certainly Hobbes has small need 
of explanatory aids. 

The execution of the compiler's task gives some occasion for criticism. 
The selection of passages for inclusion is far from felicitous. Hobbes's 
"First Philosophy," with his fundamental conception of motion as the 
principle of all things and his typical attempt at a mechanistic cosmology, — 
one of the more important and less accessible parts of the system, — is 
wholly unrepresented ; while nearly two-thirds of the volume are given up 
to the Leviathan, of which several cheap and convenient editions already 
exist. Yet, if the Leviathan was to be included, it is not clear why so 
important a part of that book as Chapter XXI ( ' ' On the Liberty of Subjects ' ' ) 
was (except for a few unessential sentences in a footnote) left out. There 
are few things in Hobbes more curious than the limitations which, in that 
chapter, he puts upon the obligation of the subject to obey the sovereign. 
Similarly Chapters XXVI and XXIX ought to have been included. The 
reader should have been warned that the English version of the De corpore 
is not from Hobbes's own hand, and that it is marred by occasional omis- 
sions and mistranslations. The editor might at least have been expected to 
correct the radical inversion of the sense at the beginning of § 1 3 of Chapter 
VI (pp. 65 f.), since the error has already been pointed out by Robertson. 
At p. 161 n. Molesworth' s mangled and meaningless printing of Hobbes's 
classification of voluntary and involuntary actions is reproduced, in spite 
of the fact that Robertson has established the correct text {Hobbes, p. 
234 n.). In fine, what we did not greatly need, — an incomplete reprint of 
the Leviathan, — has been given us ; what we did need, — a selection of 
representative passages covering the whole range of Hobbes's theoretical 
philosophy, carefully edited, with corrections of the errors of earlier edi- 
tions, — has been given us only in very small part. For that part, how- 
ever, we may be grateful. Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



